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Your 


HIS paper is intended for young 
men and women who are just en- 
tering upon the job of being a 
college student. Such an important 
event seems to call for careful, deli- 
berate planning on the part of each 
one. Perhaps a few suggestions by one 
who traveled that route and has work- 
ed with a number of generations of 
college students may be of some help. 
On undertaking any job there are 
three questions that may well be con- 
sidered, what is the nature of the job? 
What has the worker to offer? And 
what are the proceedures suitable for 
the job? 


The Nature of the Job 


A. job means work. Let us get 
clear on that at the start. 

Now what is the work of a student? 
Clearly, it is that of study. What does 
it mean to study? Webster says it 
means “to read and examine so as to 
learn and understand or memorize; 
a setting of the mind or thoughts up- 
on a subject to be learned or investi- 
gated.” Note how purpose is indicated 
in the words “so as to learn.” This 
suggests the importance of under- 
standing what we mean by learning. 

Learning may be usefully defined as 
the process whereby an organism 
through its own activity becomes 
changed as to its behavior. This means 
that the learner is both the worker and 
the stuff on which he works. He works 
to change himself. The teacher is paid 
to work for you; that is to help you 
do your work as a student. He is paid 
a salary, such as it is. Incidentally he 
learns a great deal and that is a great 
satisfaction to any real teacher. But 
how stupid of you not to make as full 
use as you can of your teachers! Stu- 
dents have asked me if they have to 
read a certain assigned book or write 
a given paper. My answer as a teacher 
always is, “No! you don’t have to. But 
I was under the impression that you 
wanted to learn something about 
psychology.” (This happens to be my 
field). “And if you do, it might be 
worth while to follow the suggestions 
of one who has gone over the route 
and may be expected to know at least 
a little more than you do about the 
road, and is paid to help you.” 


Your job as a student then is to 
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study in order to learn, that is to be- 
come changed as to your behavior. 
These behavior changes may obviously 
be in things that you learn to know, 
that you learn to do, and ways in 
which you learn to feel. 


The Student’s Assets 
STUDENT is one who is more or 
less freed from other obligations 

so as to permit him to use his time 
for study. Some students are not free 
to give all their working time to study, 


but must do more or less work to sup- 
port themselves. This is no great mis- 
fortune unless such work takes so 
much time as to not leave enough to 
do succesfully the minimum amount 
of work as a student required by the 
College, with satisfactory quality. On 
the other hand, doing some work for 
renumeration may very well promote 
his work as a student, if through it 
he learns to organize his time, plan 
his work, and meet obligations regu- 
larly. It may also help the not very 
ambitious student if it does no more 
than occupy spare time that might 
otherwise be spent in learning to do 
things that interfere with his work 
as a student. It is well to bear in mind 
that not all learning is to the advan- 
tage of the learner. Bad habits are 
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Duty As A Student 


learned, as well as good habits. 

It should now be clear that a stu- 
dent’s time is his chief asset, his con- 
tribution to the advancement of his 
learning. He should face the fact that 
some one else, more likely many 
others, are working so that his time 
may be freed for study. The obliga- 
tion, is therefore, upon him to make 
the best possible use of his time. 

This clearly means that he shall 
apply whatever he now possesses in 
the way of knowledges, skills and at- 
titudes to the learning of whatever 
the curriculum he chooses requires 
of him, and as much more as_ he 
wishes and is capable of. Considera- 
tion of what this means in more de- 
tail will be given in what follows. 

Procedures in Study 

T is said that a workman is known 

by his tools. It should be helpful 
then to consider some of the tools a 
student uses in his work. Did you ever 
hear of a college without a library? 
And you know that a library is a place 
where books and other reading mat- 
ter are kept and made available for 
use. Further, did you ever know a 
student who didn’t have some books 
that were at least temporarily for his 
own use? It seems to be apparent that 
books represent a very important tool 
for a student. 

New books are to be read. It, there- 
fore, follows that reading is one of 
the very most important of the pro- 
cedures involved in study. 

Reading has been defined as think- 
ing in terms of symbols on the page. 
It will be clear then that by reading 
as a study procedure we mean not 
merely seeing the words, or even pro- 
nouncing them, but reacting to them 
meaningfully; that is, with under- 
standing. Further, as intimated above, 
it is not enough for success as a col- 
lege student to read understandingly. 
He must be able to read with a fair 
degree of speed. While there are, of 
course, wide variations in terms of 
the nature of the material read and 
the care with which it must be read 
for understanding, it is fairly safe to 
say that students who succeed in col- 
lege read approximately at least one 
hundred fifty words a minute. It is a 
simple matter to time yourself. If you 

(Continued on page 7) 
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HIS is an official word of welcome 
ih the approximately five hun- 

dred young men and women who 
will enter the Colleges of Agriculture 
and Home Economics in the fall of 
1935. You come from all parts of the 
State and almost literally from the 
four corners of the world. Here you 
will come into contact with students 
from different regions of the State, dif- 
ferent nations, and with wholly dif- 
ferent backgrounds. This opportunity 
to become acquainted with people who 
have lived under widely differing con- 
ditions is one of the pleasures and ad- 
vantages of a college course. 


You will find your colleagues at 
the State Colleges a serious, sincere, 
hard working group. For the most part 
they have decided what they want to 
do in life and are trying in these four 
years to get the greatest possible pre- 
paration for a long lifetime of service. 
Some will be enthusiastic for one 
group of subjects and some for an- 
other. Through your contacts with 
them, through acquaintance with your 
professors and through your own ex- 
periences, likes and dislikes, you will 
gradually evolve a program of train- 
ing for yourself. You will come to 
know what phases of the work in agri- 
culture and home economics you are 
best adapted to pursue and where you 
think you can accomplish most in the 
world. 


ORNELL has always encouraged 

student initiative and freedom of 
choice in the selection of courses and 
life’s work will be. 





RRENTIAL rains on July 7 and 8 


in south-central New York that 
caused severe flood conditions did not 
result from “cloudbursts”, if the rec- 
ord kept at Ithaca indicates conditions 
throughout the area, says J. C. Fisher 
who has charge of the weather bureau 
maintained at Cornell by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The bureau’s monthly summary of 
weather conditions for July says: 
“The only automatic rain gage in the 
area of maximum rainfall is located 
in Ithaca. The time of fall of each 
one-hundredth of an inch of rain is 
shown. 


“Seven and nine-tenths inches of 
rainfall were recorded between four 
o’clock in the afternoon of July 7 
and the same time on July 8. The 
amount of rain that fell in twenty- 





By Carl E. Ladd 


curriculums. To a considerable ex- 
tent your first year will be devoted to 
laying a sound foundation and _ to 
orienting yourself in this new field. 
Your daily work will not be easy. It 
will require consistent effort if you 
are to maintain your position in the 
class. But in the midst of this daily 
foundation work you must become so 
well acquainted with the possibilities 
and the opportunities in all the many 





branches of the sciences included in 
agriculture and home economics that 
you may make the decisions that will 
determine to a great extent what your 


Rat 

four hours and forty-eight hours ex- 
ceeded all previous records, but. the 
rate of fall was not unusually high at 
any time. 

“Previous records of severe thun- 
derstorms show greater intensities of 
rainfall for periods of from five min- 
utes to two hours. The former twenty- 
four hour maximum amount was four 
and seven-tenths inches of rainfall. 


Damage Is High 


“Estimates of total damage vary, 
and some items can hardly be approx- 
imated. However, it is considered that 
$25,000,000 is conservative. The loss 
to state highways was approximately 
$3,000,000 of which $1,750,000 was dam- 
age to bridges. Damage to town and 
county roads was very probably great- 
er, with some 540 bridges of a span 





I hope that all of you may take part 
in some student activity. One of the 
great values in college training comes 
from this opportunity for close asso- 
ciation, competition and cooperation 
with other students in extracurricular 
activities in athletics, public speaking, 
dramatics, or any one of the many 
fields that are open. It is not always 
easy and for some it is very difficult, 
to so plan the required work of the 
college as to be able to carry success- 
fully the work of the outside activity. 
Here you must learn to organize your 
time and to so plan the work of the 
day that you get the most out of each 
and every hour. 


OU will find Cornell to bea 

friendly but a busy place. You 
can find help with any problem, per- 
sonal or public, if you ask in the right 
places, but you will find very little 
patience with activities which waste 
the time of busy people. 


These institutions are supported by 
the State in order that there may be 
trained people who will directly or 
indirectly give service to the agri- 
culture and the homemaking of this 
State and of other regions. You will 
find a strong spirit of service running 
throughout the institutions—a desire 
to do something that will make better 
farm and home conditions everywhere. 
I hope that one of the lessons which 
will be graven in your memory as a 
result of your years at Cornell will 
be a sense of obligation to give service 
to rural people. 








greater than five feet to be replaced. 

“The railroads, excluding loss of 
buisness, suffered property loss in ex- 
cess of $1,250,000. Public utilities had 
heavy damage, as did the state parks 
at Watkins Glen, Enfield, and Taug- 
hannock Falls. Damage to urban pro- 
perty was in the millions, but no ac- 
curate figures are available. Suburban 
damage, including buildings, livestock, 
destruction of crops, loss of use of 
land, and soil erosion, was probably 
greater than any of the foregoing 
items. 

“While the loss of forty lives was 
directly attributable to the floods, 
prompt action of the proper authori- 
ties provided food and shelter for 
those driven from their homes, and 
also prevented any out-breaks of wa- 
ter-borne diseases”. 
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Prof. Pepp Propounds Ponderous Panacea 


“The trouble with you, suh, is that 
you are too confounded old fashioned, 
ah said old fashioned, suh. If you 
can not see the possibilities of my 
latest entomological venture, you are 
as backward as the hoss and carriage.” 


Such were the words of Professor 
Alonzo P. Pepp as he sat on one 
corner of my desk in the editorial 
room of the Countryman and begged 
me to print his latest scientific 
achievement, so that my magazine 
would be the first to give the startling 
news to the waiting world. The pro- 
fessor had just returned from a Visit 
to Washington, D. C. (hence his 
southern accent) where he had tried 
vainly to sell the Window Wash- 
ers Union his newest ringless ladder 
for washing cellar windows. The sale 
had petered out so Professor Pepp had 
immediately placed his nimble mind at 
work in devising a scheme to rid the 
country of cut-worms. 


The professor’s article was a pond- 
erous thing, and the thought of giving 
it several pages in this issue was out 
of the question, yet as editor of a pro- 


By The Editor 


gressive journal I could not be called 
old fashioned, so I have briefed Pro- 
fessor Pepp’s treatise on the cut-worm 
problem to a few words and have 
printed them here. 


“The cutworm problem being such a 
momentous one I (Professor Pepp) 
have taken it upon myself to rid our 
country of this unnecessary evil. I 
met defeat at every angle until I found 
a torn page from a lost volume written 
by the Egyptians on the control of the 
cutworm. The page, oddly enough, 
was found hidden in a mail order 
catalogue, and did not give enough 
information to solve the problem, yet I 
owe my first clue to that tattered page. 
It spoke of the cutworm flea, this was 
an unknown animal to modern ento- 
mology, but I determined to find a 
specimen, I finally found two at Will- 
ard, N. Y., and placed’ them in my to- 
mato patch. The next morning I went 
into the garden to see the result of 
my experiment. There on the ground 
were three full sized cutworms deader 
than a wooden leg. There were no 
signs of wounds on the dead creatures, 


not even a sign of struggle; each 
corpse had a self complacient look on 
the frontal region of its head, and the 
labrium was drawn back into a smile. 
I admit I was puzzled. I then took a 
live and struggling cutworm from an- 
other tomato plant and placed him on 
the stalk where the little cutworm fleas 
reposed. No sooner had his weight 
been added to the vegetable than the 
three little bugs swarmed over the 
cutworms body and... of all things... 
started tickling it. The cutworm, be- 
ing a very jolly creature, instantly re- 
sponded by laughing, it laughed and 
laughed, holding tight its abdomen 
with all six tarsal claws. Of course it 
then fell to the ground, I thought that 
this must be the cause of the death of 
the other dead cutworms (that they 
had laughed themselves to death) but 
I was wrong. Because the fleas in- 
creased their efforts until the worm 
was laughing so hard it was crying, 
and the tears came so thick and fast 
that the poor creature drowned in its 
own tears of laughter. At last I had 
found a remedy for the cutworm’s 
threat to agriculture.” 


Your Duty As A Student 


(Continued from page one) 
find that you read textbook material 


appreciably slower than this it would 
be well for you to undertake to in- 
crease your speed. 

Have you noticed how relatively 
few persons are good listeners? Much 
can be learned by listening which it 
sometimes would take much longer 
to get by reading or other methods. 
It follows that one of the procedures 
which a student needs to make use of 
is listening. It seems absurd that a 
student should go to the trouble of 
coming to class and then not listen 
to what is said. And this holds, even 
though it may be granted that much 
of what is said it not worth listening 
to. How can you know unless you 
listen? Now and then something very 
important may be said by instructor 
or other student. It may represent a 
point not in the reading at all, or 
may greatly illuminate some item of 
the text or other reading. 

One disadvantage of listening over 
reading as a source of information is 
that commonly you hear only once 
but may read repeatedly. It follows 
that closely related to listening as a 
study procedure is some form of note- 
taking on what we hear. For most 
people a single impression is not 
enough. Without some record there is 


little opportunity for review and fur- 
ther study. The problem of good pro- 
cedure in note-taking is too difficult 
to develop here. The reader must be 
referred to special treatments of this 
important aspect of study. 

OOKS and lectures represent, in 

part, the results of observations 
made by others and recorded by them. 
Clearly, it is not possible to trans- 
port ourselves, for example, into the 
Middle Ages and see what is going on. 
We must rely on the records. And 
most of us must depend on the wri- 
ters of history who have gone back 
to what are called “original sources.” 
We have neither the time nor the skill 
to study intelligently contemporary 
records of the doings of Charlemagne, 
for example. Similarly in _ science, 
much has been recorded of the ob- 
servations and reflections of special- 
ists. Direct observation of the object 
of study is a very important study pro- 
cedure for the college student. You 
will recognize that this is particularly 
true in the field of the natural sciences. 
Laboratories and field trips are ar- 
ranged in order to provide opportunity 
for students to make first-hand, di- 
rect observations of the objects of 
study. Training in careful observa- 
tion is of major importance for a stu- 
dent. 


As note-taking is closely related to 
listening, so it is to direct observation. 
Here it commonly goes under the 
name of recording. It is a setting down 
for further reference what you see or 
hear or otherwise experience. 

OW does a student give evidence 

that he has learned? Some form 
of expression is both a procedure of 
study and an indication of learning. 
The most direct test of ability to make 
a pie is to make one. However, some- 
thing can be known of what a stu- 
dent has learned, short of having him 
make a pie, by having him tell or 
write what is necessary in making a 
pie. But we should never forget that 
to be able to tell how a thing is done, 
while it represents learning, does not 
in itself mean that one can do that 
thing. 

However, here we shall stress wri- 
ting and speaking as forms of expres- 
sion involved in the work of a stu- 
dent. As students you will during a 
college course write many papers, in 
the way of specific daily assignments, 
periodic tests and final examinations. 
One of the best forms of insurance 
against failure in college would be 
the development of all the skill you are 
capable of in the way of the use of 
spoken and written English. So in- 


(Continued on page 8) 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































Editor’s Note: This article together 
with a short note was left on my desk 
by a mysterious person, who signs 
himself, ‘A Senior.’ The author par- 
dons himself for assuming the respon- 
sibility of writing such an article, but 
since he believes that not only the en- 
tering class but also a good number 
of the members of other classes will 
benefit by this advice he has to give. 
he did not hesitate in writing these 
few straight from the shoulder sug- 
gestions. 

It is not the policy of this publica- 
tion to publish articles received in 
this manner, but after we had read 
the manuscript we decided to make 
this an exception to the rule. 





ON’T expect Ithaca to furnish you 

with splendid weather all the time 
because it won’t. The weather is the 
only thing about Ithaca that is not 
yet educated. But just because the 
weather here received a lot of front 
page publicity this summer doesn’t 
mean that you won’t get a lot of swell 
days. 


Don’t keep telling how they do 
things in that part of the country 
which you come from. The assump- 
tion is, that since you came to college, 
you are willing to learn something of 
how they do things here. 


Don’t forget to attend a large per- 
cent of your lectures. The information 
given by the professor will often come 
in quite handy in passing prelims and 
finals. 


Don’t forget that snap courses have 
a nasty habit of snapping back on your 
conscious in your last year at school. 


Don’t neglect any opportunities to 
make friends with any of your teach- 
ers. Meeting them means a privilege, 
don’t overdo the privilege and try to 
become personal friends of professors. 
Only professors know professors in- 
timately. As for them knowing us in- 
timately, this seldom happens until 
it comes time for them to expell us. 


Don’t fail to go out for any papers, 
clubs, teams, or organ‘zations which 
you think you would like to make. 
Even if you are unfortunate enough 
to fail to make them you will never 
regret having tried. Many undergrad- 
uates have found themselves with the 
aid of some of these organizations. 


Don’t turn down any chances to 
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Don't 
By A Senior 


make friends, especially among the 
men and women of ’39. Hold the ones 
you are lucky enough to make, and 
consider yourself most fortunate if you 
can count up five good friends at the 
end of your first year here. There is 
a great span of difference between 
good friends and acquaintances. 


ON’T give a man a “cold dish rag” 

hand shake. You are often judged 
by the way you grip a man’s hand and 
look him in the eye when you first 
meet. The hand-smasher is the other 
extreme in this greeting business, and 
as a owner of bruised fingers, I may 
say that this individual is not thought 
too highly of by some individuals. Try 
to get a happy medium. 


Don’t’ believe that prelims and 
finals can be passed without any study. 
It takes some. The minimum and the 
maximum have yet to be determined, 
but do not take it upon yourself to try 
to find either. A few misguided per- 
sons have tried to substitute apple- 
polishing for study, but they never 
got very far because even the best 
dyed-in-the-wool apple-polishers study. 


Don’t believe that long prelim papers 
score their desired effects on the per- 
son who grades them. You should 
have learned in grammar school that 
an examination is not an endurence 
contest. Here at school a prelim must 
necessarily be a tabloid of information, 
concise and accurate. 


Don’t put off a thing until tomorrow 
that you can do today. That hack- 
neyed idea that has chased you all 
through grammer and prep still pur- 
sues you in college and will continue 
to haunt you throughout life unless 
you decide to do something about it. 
You will find that term papers and re- 
ports can’t be done successfully in 
four or five hours before they are due. 


Don’t hesitate to hear other people’s 
opinions and ideas. There are other 
opinions and ideas, you know. 


Don’t look patronizing or smug if 
you happen to have success. No mat- 
ter how successful you have been re- 
member you are but small fish in this 
sea. 


ON’T forget to dress neatly and up 
to your means. You owe it to 
yourself to dress as well as your in- 
come will let you. This does not mean 
that owing this to yourself should 
necessitate your owing something to 
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your tailor. You owe it to yourself 
not to owe anyone. 


Don’t bring out your family tree at 
every opportunity. Most people don’t 
care if your granfather was an alder- 
man of Albany or a white cap in the 
same ward. 

Don’t try to pretend you are an up- 
perclassman the first time you ‘forget’ 
the little grey hat. It takes at least 
two years of college life to give a de- 
cent imitation of an upperclassman, 
don’t try it until then. 

Don’t rely too much on prejudice in 
deciding what certain fellows may or 
may not be good for. You may and 
you may not be right. Try to be un- 
biased when meeting other chaps, 
form your opinions of them after you 
have an idea of what they are like. 

Don’t forget the talent of success 
is nothing more than doing what you 
can do well; and doing well what 
you can do,—without a thought of 
fame.’ 

Don’t be discouraged! Welcome dis- 
appointment. It may give you a cold, 
hard handshake, but it is a friend. 
What you learn through disappoint- 
ment and failure sticks close to you 
and often stays with you for a longer 
time than that knowledge gained by 
success. 

Don’t try continually to air the col- 
lection of knowledge that you are tak- 
ing in. Going to college does not give 
you the right to act in a superior way 
to others who have not enjoyed the 
same privilege. 





YOUR DUTY AS A STUDENT 


(Continued from page 7) 

stead of looking upon recitation in 
class as a hardship to be avoided if 
possible, in reality it should be wel- 
comed as an opportunity to try your- 
self out in oral expression. And papers, 
tests and examinations likewise re- 
present opportunities for expression in 
writing. In any case you wll need to 
do much of it, so the sooner you learn 
to do your best at it the better for 
your work as a student. 


T is clear that a student, besides 

being one who studies, is a human 
being with other needs and interests. 
He engages in the routine activities 
of eating, sleeping and mingling with 
his fellows. He also must play as well 
as work. While all this is recognized, 
this brief article has confined itself 
to your job as a student. 
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Milton M. Barron, who has been 
spending several months with his son, 
Professor John H. Barron, of the de- 
partment of agronomy, has returned 
to his home in Nunda. 

78 

Robert H. Treman ’78, chairman of 
the Finger Lakes State Parks Com- 
mission, Herbert M. Blanche ’20, gen- 
eral superintendent and landscape 
architect of the parks, Carl Crandall 
12, secretary-engineer, and William 
J. Mitchell ’00, secretary, attended a 
meeting of the commission on May 4 
in Watkins Glen. 

94 

The Botanical Society of America 
met this year at Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, from June 24 to 28, under the 
leadership of Professor K. M. Weigand, 
PhD. ’94, vice-president of the society. 
Professor Weigand is at present mak- 
ing a trip through the South, South- 
West, and West. 

98 

William Wallace McCredie, promin- 
ent citizen of Portland, Oregon, whose 
son owned the Portland baseball club 
of the Pacific league, died at his home 
there on May 10. Mr. McCredie was a 
former Representative in Congress. 

00 

Herbert P. King ’00 of Trumansburg, 
president of the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion of New York State spoke to the 
New York Rural Letter Carrier's 
Association in Utica on July 26. He 
suggested raising the price of gold 
in order that commodity prices may 
come in line with fixed costs, and that 
when that level is reached the govern- 
ment should set up a commodity dol- 
lar mechanism to govern and stabilize 
the purchasing power of the dollar. 


02 

Dr. C. Stuart Gager PhD. ’02, now 
director of the Brooklyn Botanical 
Garden, spoke at the twenty-fith an- 
niversary celebration which took 
place last May. He was on the com- 
mittee for the International Flower 
Show which also took place in May. 
Dr. Gager has been director of the 
botanical garden since its organiza- 
tion in 1910. 


Mrs. Garret Smith (Florence B. Cav- 


anaugh), radio chairman of the Feder- 
ated Garden clubs of New Jersey, 
spoke before the Plainfield Garden 
Club on May 8, at the home of Morris 
F. Benton ’96 and Mrs. Benton, Cres- 
cent Avenue, Plainfield. 

°09 

Dr. Koliang Yih M. S. ’09, soon to 
return to China, was entertained by 
Nanette Gude Bayne of New York City 
at a dinner given in his honor. 

13 

E. Victor Underwood has been ap- 
pointed president of the G. L. F. Hold- 
ing Corporation of Ithaca. 

14 

Earl A. Flansburgh, state leader of 
county agricultural agents, has been 
named professor in extension service, 
and is also continuing as state leader 
of county agricultural agents. 

Dr. W. Howard Rankin was in 
charge of a part of the New York 
Flower Show exhibit. The display was 
arranged by the New York State de- 
partment of Agriculture, with New Jer- 
sey and Connecticut co-operating. The 
exhibit of which Mr. Rankin was in 
charge showed the Dutch Elm disease 
and its control. 

20 

G. Eugene Durham ’20, of Cornell 
United Religeous Work, is chairman of 
the committee under whose charge the 
New York State Recreational Confer- 
ence was held in Lisle, May 21 to 25 
Robert A. Polsen and Mary E. Duthie, 
extension professors of rural educa- 
tion, and Earl H. Regnier, extension 
assistant in rural education, took part 
in the leadership activities. Mrs. Dur- 
ham was Mary P. Porter ’22. 


23 

Edwin Gauntt ’23 is Professor of 
Dairy Industry in the State College of 
Agriculture, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. Edwin married Gertrude Heim 
’23 and now they have three children, 
all of whom attended Spring Day last 
spring with their parents. 

Kenneth B. Spears was recently 
transferred from Fuertes Council, Boy 
Scouts of America, at Ithaca, to Boy 
Scout Headquarters, Wilmington, Del- 
aware, as a boy scout executive. 

24 
Frances Linck has deserted the 


ranks of science teachers to marry 
John Van Zandt of Constableville, who 
operates a dairy farm and milk route. 

Dr. C. L. Wilson, A.M. ’21, PhD. ’24, 
has just been promoted to the position 
of Professor of Botany at Dartmouth 
College. He has just published a text 
book of Botany, “An Introduction to 
Plant Life’ (Henry Holt and Com- 
pany), in collaboration with Moesal 
Haber PhD. who is now at Penn State 
College. 

25 

Allison A. McKenzie died at his 
home in Warsaw, New York, on No- 
vember 6, 1934. He acted as assistant 
4H Agent in Monroe County for two 
summers, and was the County Agent 
for Wyoming County for nearly nine 
years. 

Herbert J. Merchand, manager of 
the Hotel Oneida, Oneida, was host to 
the Empire State Chapter 37 of the 
Hotel Greeters of America in April. 

Alfred L. Olsen, code administrator 
of the N. R. A. in Washington, D. C. 
returned to Ithaca for Hotel Ezra Cor- 
nell. 


°27 

Mrs. F. W. Keller (Ruth Bohnet ’27) 
has two children now. A daughter, 
Jean Bohnet, is two years old, and a 
son, Robert Wilson, was born June 
23, 1935. Her address is 111 East Sev- 
enty-sixth Street, New York City. 

Miss Helen Grant (Mrs. Henry R. 
Miller) lost her husband November, 
1934. Helen had a substitute position 
as Assistant Director of Dining Halls 
at Stanford University last spring. 


Our mistake! Ruth Crosby Hedberg 
’27 was in Denver, Colorado, and her 
husband, Professor John Hedberg C. 
E. ’29 is at Stanford University. He 
has been working with the Bureau of 
Reclamation in Denver while on leave 
this past year. Mrs. Hedberg took a 
short trip to Ithaca in August, after 
which she went to Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. 


Mrs. John Hedburg, formerly Ruth 
Crosby ’27, now resides at 1836 Grant 
St., Denver, Colo. Mr. Hedberg is with 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Lydia Kitt of New Rochelle is en- 
gaged to John V. Norton of Cobleskill. 




















































































































































































































































































































°28 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Stone (Miss 
Lois Doren ’28) celebarted the birth- 
day of their one year old daughter, 
Elizabeth Anne, on August 14, 1935. 
Mrs. Stone lives in Elmira during the 
winter where she is an Acting Home 
Demonstration Agent. On January 22, 
1934 she broadcasted “Use of the La- 
bel” from Cornell University. During 
the summer, Mrs. Stone goes to her 
farm in McGraw, New York. 

29 

Mr. and Mrs. James C. Stephens an- 
nounce the birth of a daughter, Mar- 
gene Louise, on March 23. Mrs. Step- 
hens is the former Margaret L. Pon- 
tius ’29. The Stephens live at 52 Main 
Street, Geneva, New York. 

Arrangements have recently been 
completed by Olin T. Brown, PhD., 
formerly an instructor in geology at 
Cornell and now on the faculty of 
Colgate University, for the exchange 
of students between the University of 
Puerto Rico and Colgate. 

Announcement has been made of the 
marriage of Miss Dora I. Mereness 
’29 and Alton P. Hill. Mrs. Hill was 
graduated from Cornell University in 
1929 and has been a member of the 
faculty of the Interlaken High School 
for the past six years. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hill will reside in Oxford. 

Mary K. Quigley ’29 is engaged to 
Christian Hess of Hamburg. Mary is 
chief dietition in the Children’s Hos- 
pital in Buffalo. 

30 

Robert F. Love ’30, son of Professor 
Marry H. Love ’09 of the Plant Breed- 
ing Department, and Mrs. Love, has 
recently returned from a two-and-one- 
half year tour of the world’s most 
famous hotels. He was a guest of Ka- 
kumaro Kemmotsu ’28, who is mana- 
ger of the Tokio Station Hotel in To- 
kio, Japan, and Tadashi Otsubo, who 
is manager of the Yamato Hotels in 
Pairen and Hoshigaura. 

Mrs. John Stookey ’30, formerly 
Norma E. Everson, is leaving Chenan- 
go County, where she has been assis- 
tant 4H Agent, on October first. She 
will live in Wyoming County where 
Mr. Stookey is 4H County Agent. 

Mr. and Mrs. Llewellyn O. Peabody 
of Owego have a son, George W., born 
April 6. 

C. Athea Aust, who has been as- 
sociate county club agent in Oswego 
County since the fall of 1931, has ac- 
cepted the position of county club 
agent-at-large and came to Ithaca 
about July 1. Her headquarters are 
in the 4H Club office in Roberts Hall. 
She gives part-time service to a num- 
ber of counties in the state in order 
to help strengthen the program with 
girls, particularly in counties that do 
not have the services of a club agent 
in home economics. 


The Cornell Countryman 


31 

Elizabeth Hooper of Ithaca, daugh- 
ter of Professor Hooper of animal 
husbandry extension, is engaged to 
J. P. Masterson of Yonkers. Miss Hoop- 
er has been teaching at Miss Hall's 
School for Girls, Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts. 


Ellen G. Kuney, who has been teach- 
ing home economics in the grammer 
school at Gouverneur for the past 
four years, is now holding a similar 
position at Poughkeepsie. Last March 
and April she took an extensive trip 
to Cuba and Mexico. 


Wedding bells tolled for Ed Guthrie 
*31 this July when he married Miss 
Jacqueline Shevalier of Ithaca. Mr. 
and Mrs. Guthrie will live in Buffalo, 
where Ed is connected with the GLF 
Egg Marketing Services. 


32 

At Pottstown, Pa. Miss Evelyn O. 
Neiffer and Charles Northrop of Itha- 
ca were married. Mrs. Northrop re- 
ceived her Bachelor of Science de- 
gree from Cornell in 1932. They will 
reside in Ithaca where Mr. Northrop 
is foreman of the National Park Ser- 
vice. 

Bradley Gormel ’32 walked up the 
isle with Winogene M. Cook of Gro- 
ton on July 20th. Brad got his M.S. 
here in 1933 and was a member of 
HO-Nun-De-Kah and Alpha Zeta. 
Brad has been teaching Ag in the Gro- 
ton High School. Mrs. “Brad” was a 
graduate of Cortland Normal. The 
Gormels will make their home at 115 
Clark Street, Groton. 


33 

Morton Adams ’33 married Crescence 
King of Knoxville, Pennsylvania, in 
July, 1934. He is assistant Farm 
Bureau Agent in Ontario County, and 
may be reached at the Farm Bureau 
Office, Sodus, New York. “Mort” is a 
former editor of the Countryman. 

Helen Burritt has accepted a posi- 
tion working in Nursery Schools in 
Australia. She sailed in June. 

Liolavene Chaffee and Lawrence 
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Dumond of Walton were married in 
July. “‘Kay” Dumond ’35 was maid of 
honor. 

Cornelia D. Pearse is now acting as 
assistant to the director of the Food 
Testing Kitchen of the Great Amer- 
ican Tea Company; her headquarters 
are at 102 Warren Street, New York 
City. Cornelia is engaged to Abbott 
D. Burger of Yonkers. 

Elizabeth Allen did 4H club work 
in Albany County this summer. 

William “Bill” Kaskela is principal 
and science teacher in the high school 
in Constableville, New York. Bill was 
cross country runner in his Cornell 
days, so if some of his chemical de- 
monstrations explode, he’ll be prepar- 
ed. 

R. Thomasine Horton ’33 is assis- 
tant to the home service director of 
the Empire Gas and Electric Com- 
pany of Auburn. Her address is 65 
South Street. 

34 

Miss M. Lucille Joslyn ’34 of Rome 
was married to Bruce D. Mack of 
Groton on Sunday afternoon, June 9. 
The bride was attended by her sister 
Miss Hazel Joslyn, John A. Mack ’34, 
brother of the bridgeroom, was best 
man. 

Mrs. Mack was graduated in 1934 
from the College of Home Economics 
at Cornell. Mr. Mack attended the col- 
lege of Agriculture, Cornell. 

Chauncey Pratt Gregg, B.S. ’34, of 
Covert, and Miss Julia Grey of Caz- 
enovia were married at Cazenovia Fri- 
day, August 2. Mr. Gregg expects to 
teach in Savonia and they will live 
in that town. 

35 

Sybil Adsit is teaching home ec at 
Interlaken, New York. As the school is 
new, Sybil is organizing the Home 
Economics Department. It is a big 
order but also a great opportunity. 
Good luck, “Syb”. 

Bruce B. Miner ’35 has been appoint- 
ed assistant in agricultural economics 
and farm management. Bruce com- 
pleted his four year course in three 
and a half years. 

Harry A. Rinder of Ellicot City, 
Maryland, married Mary A. Rurrie of 
Ithaca, on April 29. 

Bob Peters ’35 and Miss Florence 
Bollerud of Hollendale, Wis. were 
married June 18 in Hollendale. The 
bride, a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin has been employed in Mad- 
ison, Wis. Bob starts this fall as 
teacher of ag in the Ludlowville High 
School. 

Phyllis Gray is teaching home eco- 
nomics in the Junior High School at 
Gouverneur. Lot’s of luck, Phil. 

Bo. I. B. Adler ’35 is employed by 
the Sheffeld Farms at Hobart. Bo was 
an All-American soccer player last 
year on Cornell’s winning team. 
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REA: 


It always pays to shop at 


PENNEY’S 


We'd like you students to 
think of our store as your 
store! A place to meet 
where you 
can feel free to come in 
any time, whether you 
wish to make a purchase 
or not! However, when 
a new tie or shirt or suit 


is in order, we believe 














The Sport Shop 


“Best Place to Trade” 


QUALITY FOR LESS 


The Home of 


Fashion Park, Middishade, Esquire, Styleplus 
and Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes 


Arrow and Van Heusen Shirts 
Superba Neckwear—Nunn Bush Shoes 


Riding Apparel and Boots 


A. G. Spalding 
Sporting Goods 








If it’s 
(Printing fy 
think of 
Norton’s 


PHONE 9451 
Our Representative Will Call 


—__+o>+—____ 


Norton Printing Company 
317 East State St. - Ithaca, N. Y. 


Opposite STRAND Theatre 














Welcome 
Class of ’39 


The Ag-Domecon Association is Your 
Social Organization in Ag and 


Home Economics 


$1.00 A YEAR 


Watch for announcement of 


BIG FALL DANCE 











Your First Letter Home 


Gia HE first letter 
ye may be wildly 
enthusiastic, may 
be mildly puzzled, 
or may be sadly 
homesick. Yet Cor- 
nell is exactly the 
same place for all 
the writers of first- 
impression letters. 
In other words, 
what you find at 
college depends 
largely upon your- 
self. And what you 
learn at college de- 
pends mainly upon 
what you seek to 
learn, and upon 
how diligently you 
seek it. 


The first letter home 
may tell of football 
prospects, of the splen- 
dor of sunsets over 
West Hill, of the pict- 
uresque beauties of 
lakes, gorges and wat- 
erfalls, or even of what 
the professors look 


like. Afterwards, some 
of the novelties will 
wear off, and you will 
begin to record more 
mature impressions, 
and the real news of 
the place, with which 
you should make it a 
point to be acquainted. 


The College of Agriculture 
represents a large variety of in- 
terests, and you should be able 
to tell about them. 


In the first place, it has a trilateral, or 
three-sided, set of activities. In one of these, 
the one with which you will be most familiar, 
it aims to teach students at the College. 


In a second, it works on the theory that the 
campus of the College of Agriculture reaches 
to the farthest boundaries of the state, and 
therefore renders a college extension service 
to those away from Ithaca. 


In a third of these activities, by means of 
the Cornell University Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, research is made into many 
types of scientific problems, and the results of 
these investigations are made available to 
students at the College and to citizens every- 
where. 


At Cornell, the College has a four-year 
course, a two-year course, a Winter short 
course, and an even more intensive set of 
sessions during Farm and Home Week in 
February. These do not count the scores of 
other meetings and conferences, for definite 
groups, in every field of agriculture. 


As a student of the College you should get acquainted 
with all these activities, should take advantage of them; 
and you should, in subsequent letters home, in letters to 
friends, and to former classmates, be able to tell them 
of the many ways in which Cornell seeks to serve. 


The next outstanding event in the educational field 
at Cornell is furnished by the Winter Short Courses, 
which start October 30, and continue until February 7, 
1936. They give twelve weeks of practical instruction 
to any one between the ages of 17 and 70, who seeks 
to learn about agriculture, in almost any of its branches. 


In your next letter you might mention the Short 
Courses to Dad, to a brother, or to a chum who is not 
going to college. The courses are intensely practical, 
though the instruction deals also with the theories and 
reasons back of the practices. 


Mr. O. W. Smith, secretary of the College, will be 
glad to send an announcement of the courses to anyone 
whose name you suggest as a person likely to be inter- 
ested. 
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LYNAH °05 ACCEPTS 
ATHLETIC DIRECTORSHIP 

James Lynah ’05 has been asked to 
serve as the University’s Director of 
Athletics and Physical Education. 

Lynah returns to Cornell after an 
outstanding record in business admin- 
istration. He has worked with the Du- 
pont company for fifteen years, and 
had charge of various manufacturing 
operations of that company. In 1922 
he was active in perfecting the ccor- 
dinating program of the General 
Motors Company in Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Lynah was prominent in under- 
graduate activities at Cornell, he was 
a member of Quill and Dagger, Bench 
and Board, Mermaid, Aleph Samach, 
and Sigma Phi. He was captain and 
quarterback of the 1904 varsity foot- 
ball team. 

ROGERS AND MOONEY 
SPEAK AT CORNELL 

Captains of agriculture met with 
captains of industry and finance at 
Cornell University on July 18 and 19 
to study and discuss the monetary pol- 
icy of the United States 

In announcing the meeting, which 
took place during sessions of the 
American Institute of Cooperation, 
Charles W. Holman, Secretary, point- 
ed out that this was not only the first 
time such a subject was considered 
by the institute, but also was the first 
time that leaders of farm and indus- 
trial life have gotten together to dis- 
cuss the highly controversial issue of 
monetary policy of this country. 

Practically all divergent viewpoints 
were represented. Past and future 
monetary policies of the United States 
were analyzed, praised and condemned, 
depending upon the particular speak- 
er. 

Thursday afternoon, July 18, Pro- 
fessor O. M. W. Sprague of Harvard 
University presented an international 
picture of money policies drawn from 
his experience as an advisor to both 
the Bank of England and to the Secre- 
tary of the United States Treasury. 

Professor J. H. Rogers of Yale Un- 
iversity, another. speaker, offered the 
viewpoint of a different school of 
thought on monetary policies. The in- 
ternational monetary situation was dis- 
cussed by James David Mooney, presi- 
dent of the General Motors Export 
Company. 

The general discussions following 
the Thursday afternoon lectures was 
presided over by Judge J. D. Miller of 
Susquehanna, Pennsylvania. 


Ithaca, New York, October, 1935 















THIRTEEN YEARS AGO 
From The Countryman, 1922-23 
HE middle of August was an 
exceedingly wet time for 
Ithaca and vicintiy. So wet was 
the water that a new high water 
mark was reached in Fall Creek, 
and the largest 24 hour rainfall 
for 37 years was recorded at the 
Weather Bureau, four and seven 
tenths inches. Along with sev- 
eral cats, dogs, and chickens, 
the Tompkins County Fair was 
drowned out by eighteen inches 
of water on the fair grounds. - 
By the end of October it is 
hoped that new heating plant 
will be ready to “matriculate” 
as part of the University. An 
unofficial statement has _ been 
made announcing that by the 
twentieth all will be in readi- 
ness. 

“Jimmy” Rice has been up to 
his old tricks again. This time 
he took bag, baggage and family 
on a_ six-thousand-mile gas 
buggy trip to the balmy beaches 
of California and back. 

Mrs. A. B. Comstock definitely 
retired from active teaching at 
the close of the last fiscal year 
and was elected Professor of 
Nature Study, emeritus. 

On the tenth of October the 
Agricultural Library reached an 
accession number of 26165 with 
a considerable number. of 
volumns on the table yet to be 
catalogued. 

The Farm Study Courses are 
booming, according to High 
Potentate “Steve” Stevenson. 


~ Whereas last year only 88 far- 


mers got roped into them, this 
year shows a total of 315 thrown 
and tied. 


The Campus Countryman 





















DOBIEMEN PREPARE 
FOR STIFF SEASON 


The football season got well under 


way when practice opened September 
9, at Schoellkopf Field, and Gil Do- 
bie’s charges started preparation for 
a heavy gridiron schedule. The first 
game is with St. Lawrence Septem- 
ber 28, followed by Western Reserve 
at Ithaca October 5; 
Syracuse October 12; 
Ithaca October 26; Columbia at Itha- 
ca November 12; Dartmouth at Han- 
over November 16; and Pennsylvania 
at Philadelphia November 28. 


Syracuse at 
Princeton at 


Around the 
Top of 


“The Hill’’ 





Number 1 


BURRITT WINS 1935 
DANFORTH FELLOWSHIP 

Stephen G. Burritt ’36, won the 1935 
William H. Danforth Fellowship given 
each year to the outstanding junior 
in agriculture. Students from colleges 
of agriculture in thirty-four states 
and Canada are selected each year on 
the basis of all around development 
and leadership, and are invited to 
spend two weeks in August at the 
Purina Mills in St. Louis, Mo., and 
two weeks at the American Youth 
Foundation Camp at Shelby, Mich. 

Burritt is commodore of the 150 
pound crew this year, and a member 
of Sphinx Head. He was the winner 
of the 1935 Eastman Stage during last 
Farm and Home Week. 

SYRACUSAN WINS 
PRESIDENT’S CUP 

For the second succesive year, Ned 
Cyphers of North Syracuse received 
most points to win the president’s cup 
awarded by the empire state gladiolus 
society in its recent exhibition here. 
Mr. Cyphers displayed more than 3,000 
spikes of this flower. 

Total estimated attendance was 
3,000, with nearly 1,400 entries in the 
show. About 1,000 varieties of the 
‘glad’ alone were on display, includ- 
ing 100 new varieties. On exhibition 
was the first gladiolus ever to be 
patented, the golden goddess, sent by 
its originator in California. 

Other winners: the Cyphers trophy 
offered to the exhibitor winning the 
most points in the advanced amateur 
division went to A. N. Fisher of Cort- 
land; the Gelser trophy for most 
points in the amateur division was 
taken by R. K. Sheldon of Watertown; 
the Hornberger cup for the most 
points in the novice division -was 
awarded to Mrs. H. Smith of King 
Ferry; the empire state gladiolus cup 
in the garden flower division sponsor- 
ed by the Ithaca garden club was won 
by Mrs. Mabee Ford of Elmira. 

Honors for the best spike in the 
show also went to Ned Cyphers. Others 
who displayed winning spikes in the 
various divisions were: A. S..Graham 
of Auburn; R. Hubbell, Ithaca; 
Charles Hotchkiss; Prattsburg; F. E. 
Haines, Williamsport, Pennsylvania; 
C. B. Williams, West Monroe; and P. 
D. Slocum, Marathon. 

Sweepstake ribbons for the best 
basket and best vase in the open 
division were won by Steel and Louns- 
berry of Ithaca; and for the best bas- 
ket arrangement and vase arrange- 
ment in the advanced amateur division 
by A. N. Fisher of Cortland. 
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CAMPUS CHATS 


FOR FROSH ONLY 
Dear Frosh; 

We think that we are not amiss in 
offering advice like this: keep to the 
walk and cinder path, or stand a 
wetish aftermath at the hands of the 
sophs in wrath; wear the li’l grey hat 
with pride; the frosh cap custom will 
abide as long as frosh have heads to 
hide. Keep your coats on; don't wear 
knickers, but let your trousers reach 
your kickers. Don’t try to follow all 
the fads; and keep away from Sage, 
my lads. The wary upperclassman 
knows that co-eds are expert with 
beaux. Don’t smoke within the campus 
bounds (tobacco, cubebs, coffee 
grounds). To keep your mind from 
getting muddy pick with care each 
course of study. And watch that 
money where it goes, don’t spend too 
much on midnight blows, but spare a 
dollar, no doubt you can, and take the 
Cornell Countryman. 


This college turns out two kinds of 
students, good and bad. The difference 
is that the good ones take four years, 
but the bad ones are turned out much 
sooner. 

Speaking. of the pigskin season re- 
minds us to say that we expect big 
things from our new director of ath- 
letics, James Lynah ’05. He was cap- 
tain and quarterback of Glenn S. War- 
ner’s Cornell varsity in 1904. 


Since the cursed streetcar has been 
exiled, the roads improved, and since 
the campus cinder paths suddenly 
disappeared your columnist can think 
of very little to rant about. Of course 
there is always the question of drill, 
but truthfully we are a little tired of 
writing about the pros. and cons of 
that argument, so for a change your 
correspondant is at peace with the 
world. Everything is roses and sweet 
music, tra la. Even when Gil Dobie 
tells the press that the big red team 
will be no bigger than last year, we 
just smile back at Gloomy Gil instead 
of pouncing upon him and ripping up 
his system. 

THE CORNELL INFIRM 
WHERE: 

—Pretty nurses find it more diffi- 
cult not to smile than patients do to 
make them. 

—The night nurse wakes you to 
find out if (a) you are cold, (b) if you 
want a’ sleeping pill. 

—Seniors get breakfast at seven 
o’clock as if they were frosh with eight 
o’clocks. 

—One doc says, “Now isn’t that 
funny you came back sick. I thought 
you were 0. K. 


The Cornell Countryman 


ALL READY FOR THE 
NEW CROP OF FROSH 


FLOOD COMPLICATES 
SUMMER REGISTRATION 

The Summer Session of the Univer- 
sity had a successful season under the 
directorship of Prof, L. C. Petry. Prof. 
Petry says the enrol’'ment was over 
1750 as compared to the 1650 students 
registered last summer. Because of 
the. flood; and particularly of the ex- 
aggerated reports of which spread over 
the country, enrollment was extend- 
ed a few days longer. The Summer 
Session was kept busy answering 
wires and phone calls from excited 
parents and friends of the students 
here. 

The registration was somewhat com- 
plicated due to the flood. Several hun- 
dred Ithacans driven from their homes 
by the high waters took refuge in one 
end of the Drill Hall while the sum- 
mer students registered in the other 
end. 

The flood did very little damage to 
the campus and the only hardship 
that the summer students had to put 
up with was the bad swimming facil- 
ities at Beebe Lake. The island looked 
like a minature stone quarry and was 
heaped high with stones of all sorts 
and sizes. The dredge, anchored ac- 
cross from the toboggan slide, was 
reduced to splinters and_ kindling 
wood. 


" 


October, 1935 


COLLEGE ANNOUNCES 
COURSES FOR WINTER 


The New York state college of agri- 
culture offers twelve weeks of voca- 
tional training to men and women, 
beginning October 30 and ending Feb- 
ruary 7. Courses are offered in general 
agriculture, dairy industry, fruit 
growing, poultry husbandry, and 
vegetable crops. 


Announcement of the 1935-36 win- 
ter courses was published recently. 
Copies may be had from Professor 
Charles A. Taylor, Roberts Hall, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, New York. 

Students who register in general 
agriculture study farm management, 
soils, beekeeping, animal husbandry, 
public speaking, and other subjects. 
Students who register in the other 
courses receive specialized training 
in those courses alone, 


The winter courses are open to men 
and women who are at least eighteen 
years of age. No examinations for ad- 
mission are required. Tuition is free 
to those who have been residents of 
the state for at least twelve months 
before starting the course. Non-resi- 
dents pay a tuition of twenty-five dol- 
lars. 


The college also offers special unit 
courses to discuss common problems 
that arise out of occupations related 
to agriculture. A short course in poul- 
try nutrition is scheduled for October 
29 to 31; a short course in egg grading 
and marketing for September 9 to 13; 
a short course for florists, dates to 
be announced; a short course for 
missionaries, January 20 to February 
15, 1936; a short course in poultry 
judging and breeding, June 16 to 19, 


1936; and the fifth annual nursery- © 


men’s conference, dates to be announc- 
ed. 


TO PRODUCE MILLIONS 
OF TREES AND SHRUBS 


Approximately 600 million trees and 
shrubs will be produced by nurseries 
of the Soil Conservation Service and 
cooperating agencies for use in demon- 
strating erosion control throughout 
the country the coming year, accord- 
ing to Charles R. Enlow, chief of the 
division of nurseries of the service. 


The nursery program also calls for 
collection of one million pounds of 
grass seed not commercially avail- 
able, to be used in erosion control | 
planting. 

To meet this production assignment, 
nineteen new nurseries will be estab- 
lished, bringing the total number of 
Service nurseries to eigthy-three in 
thirty-eight. states. They now range 
in size from two acres to 800 acres, 
with the average about fifty acres. 








